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_ The need for a new look 
z 
_ Towards readjustment 


_A change of spectacles 


Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


The final preparation for this NEws- 
ETTER was being undertaken during 
he political squall which blew up 
yhen Colonel Nasser announced the 
ationalization of the Suez Canal Com- 
any. The actual writing of it was com- 
leted on the eve of the Christian Feast 
the Transfiguration. The reader will 
mow whether, in the meantime, the 
guall has become a tempest. This at 
sast is certain—even the most careless 
grant, going off for the August Bank- 
joliday week-end, could hardly have 
failed to be aware that the land-bridge 
etween Asia and Africa, familiarly 
nown as the Middle East, is of crucial 
aportance for the peace of the world. 
very least we ought to expect is 
at there will be a large increase in the 
imber of those who, both as Christians 
i citizens, now make a determined 
fort to “discover” the peoples who 
ye in this area and the forces which are 
aying upon them, so that prayer and 
= giving of service may be the expres- 
on of an understanding love which can 
tk miracles. 


‘or Christians the Transfiguration of 
s was that point in His earthly 


istry where for three of His friends 
, and for all Christians ever since, 


e for short-sightedness. This risk, 
pation of Christians in the West. 


Middle-East Diorama 


Islam—a motion picture 


_ apposite. 


IP PRESS. September 5. When I w. 
red to “History in a changing world” 
y urgent, was Professor Barraclough’ 
err ‘ope vis a vis the rest of the world. 
esult in under-developed countries, newly independent or on the brink of independ- 


being starved of capital investment from the West. 
and not our standard of living, should be the 
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time and its affairs were illuminated by 
being set in the context of the purpose 
of God. What is always true was there 
made manifest. For us Christians then 
there is a perpetual obligation to take 
the history of our own time seriously, 
to see that history “ transfigured””, Some 
words of Professor C. H. Dodd are 
He writes: 

“ Transfiguration...means that instead 
of attempting to move from the unsatis- 
factory present into a fantastic Golden Age 
in the past or future time, or withdrawing 
altogether into the timeless world of the 
mystics, we bring the total situation, as we 
ourselves partake in it, into a larger con- 
text, which gives it new meaning.” 


THE NEED FOR A NEW LOOK 


This News-LeTTEeR is an attempt to 
indicate some of the easily forgotten 
factors in “ the total situation” of which 
the Suez Canal crisis is a symbol. I 
shall say nothing here about the Suez 
Canal as a life-line of international com- 
merce, of the implications of the “ crisis ” 
for the oil supplies of the West, of 
NATO and Commonwealth strategy, 
not because these are not important 
factors, but because they have been fully 
covered in the daily and weekly press. 
I want rather to try to discover the bear- 
ings of these events upon the relationship 
of the West with Asia and Africa, and 


The Burning Bush 


rote this NEWS-LETTER a month ago and 
, I hardly realized how grimly relevant, not 
's argument about the changed relation of 


Meanwhile the Suez Canal episode 


Colonel Nasser offers a new 


in particular with the World of Islam. 
I would ask the reader to consider 
whether or not the real significance 
of Colonel Nasser, in this whole affair, 
is that he has been a representative man, 
the voice of Middle East nationalism, 
the paladin of Islam. Above all, for our 
purposes, we must ask what this increase 
of tension in the heart of the Muslim 
world means for the continuing mission 
of the Christian Church, which is to 
reveal God’s purpose of love to the 
Muslims of the Middle East and else- 
where. These questions stand whatever 
events may occur between the writing 
and the reading of this NEwS-LETTER. 


Let me begin this adventure in inter- 
pretation by quoting some words of 
Walid-al-Khalidi, a Jordanian Arab 
Muslim, at present a lecturer in Arabic 


at Oxford. On June 21, 1956, a talk by © 


him entitled “Britain and the Arab 
World” was printed in the Listener. 
Towards the end of it he said— 

“What is needed is not to broadcast to 
the Arab world comparisons between the 
merits of Western democracy, which was 
never practised by the West in the Near 
East, and Soviet tyranny, which was never 
experienced by the Arabs. What is needed, 
above all, is a radical, revolutionary, 
psychological readjustment on the part of 
the West and Britain to a new and dynamic 
Arab world which is proud and conscious 
of its ancient heritage and determined to 
occupy once again its place amongst the 
nations of the world.” 


TOWARDS READJUSTMENT 


I can think of no better starting point 
for that “ readjustment” than the read- 
ing of Edward Atiyah’s book The Arabs. 
The author is a Christian Arab from the 
Lebanon, and in his book he has set out 
most interestingly the record of the Arab 
peoples in the past, something of their 
present conditions, with a glance into the 
future. This is a serious contribution 
to understanding. He paints no golden 
picture of the past, though he reminds 
us fairly enough of what the Europe of 
the Middle Ages owed to the civilization 
whose centres were Cordova, Cairo, 
Damascus and Baghdad. He is under no 
illusions about the difficulties of the 
present, not the least of which is to be 
found in some of the dominant traits 
in the character of the Arab peoples. 


He quotes the great Arab historian, 
Ibn Khaldun, writing at the end of the 
fourteenth century as saying that: 


“Generally speaking the Arabs are in- 


capable of founding an empire except ona . 


religious basis such as the Revelation of a 
Prophet or a Saint... because their fierce 
character, pride, roughness, and jealousy of 
one another, especially in political matters, 


make them the most difficult of peoples 
lead since their wishes concord only rarely 
and also because every Arab regards him 
self as worthy to rule, and it is rare to fin 
one of them submitting willingly to another 
be it his father or his brother or the head 
of his clan, but only grudgingly.” 


Recognizing that Ibn Khaldun is ther 
writing specifically of the Bedouin tribe} 
of the Arabian Peninsula, Mr. Atiyah yep 
suggests that these characteristics i 
parted 

“strong centrifugal tendencies to th 
whole Arab Empire, and remain the basig 
social weakness of Arabs even after centurief 
of settled life in fusion with other races.} 


} 

He goes on to add: 
“The stubborn individualism and unwil 
ingness to accept the leadership of another 
which he (Ibn Khaldun) described 8 
eloquently six centuries ago, is still presen 
in all Arab communities, sedentary as well 
as nomad, Christian as well as Muslim.” | 


I quote those extracts only to show 
that this book is written by no blind 
partisan, a conviction which the readeg 
will find confirmed in the very moving 
passage (p.185) in which is summed ug 
the latest episode in the age-old dramé 
of Isaac and Ishmael. | 


al-Khalidi asked can, however, very 
easily mean little more than the readines# 
to absorb some new facts, to becom@ 
more tolerant of what is unfamiliar. If 
does not necessarily involve any chang@ 
which could be described as “radica 
revolutionary, psychological”. Are we 
to dismiss those adjectives as no mor@ 
than enthusiastic rhetoric, or are we pre: 
pared to take them seriously ? 


Believing as I do that the readjustmeng 
in our Western thinking which is called 
for to-day fully justifies those adjectives} 
I would ask the reader’s patience if 
try to explain what I believe is involved 
In the first place let us understand thaf 
the readjustment called for is not con# 
fined to the “new and dynamic Aral 
world” ‘but extends to the new and 
dynamic world situation as a whole 
Everything that has been written ig 
recent years about the revolt of the Eas 
against the domination of the West; al} 
that Shri Pannikkar has attempted 

interpret of that revolt as seen througt 
Asian eyes; the passionate vigour with} 
which the American Negro, Richarc 
Wright, has recently described the Bang 
dung Conference; the shrewd and senj 
sitive appraisal of what is stirring in Asi@ 
as Professor Macmahon Ball of Melf 
bourne University has described it; th 
penetrating insights of Laurens van deg 
Post; all these and many other inte! 

pretations are writings on the wall. T¢ 


; 


without allowing the meaning 
to modify our thinking and 
actin mental and spiritual bankruptcy. 
it may yet prove to be political disaster. 
‘In the second place let us freely re- 
sognize that the adjustment is going to 
be a painful and unpleasant experience. 
We of the West, particularly we of 
Western Europe, have to scrutinize the 
basic assumptions upon which we have 
ead our own history. That history has 
been written for the most part against 
the background of an inner conviction 
hat there was no other history that 
ly mattered. It has been almost 
completely “ Western-Europe” centred. 
The world has been an oyster to be 
opened and savoured by Western- 
Buropean man. The tacit assumption 
has been not only that the initiative 
rested with us, as indeed for five hundred 
years it has done, but that it would 
always rest with us, as it has now mani- 
festly ceased to do. It is this “End of 
juropean History” to which we have 
to adjust ourselves. 

_ The reader who is historically inclined 
will find this whole thesis brilliantly set 
orth in a recent book, History in a 
Changing World. The author, Geoffrey 
Jarraclough, is Professor of Medizval 
History in the University of Liverpool. 
The book is an essay towards a fe- 
interpretation of the significance of 
Western European history with a view 
to us in the West getting ourselves into 
perspective, seeing ourselves not so much 
as others see us but as we really are. 


A CHANGE OF SPECTACLES 
_ “This survey”, says the author, “ started 
from the conviction that the Russian victory 
at Stalingrad in 1943 made a total revision 
of European history imperative.” 
There are few things in this book 
which are more challenging than the 
author’s masterly drawing out of the 
meaning of Russia for European history, 
the reminder to us of the West that 
Russia is as surely the heir to the Greco- 
Roman civilization and Empire as we 
re, and that in some respects her title 
to the inheritance is perhaps better than 
our own. Again, he reminds his readers 
hat until very recently Western Euro- 
yeans have ludicrously underestimated 
e historic role played in their economy 
nd political developments by the United 
tates. On that showing alone we have 
‘re-value our past. As interesting as 
rything he has to say is his recognition 
the Empire of Rome was Mediter- 
anean rather than European in its 
‘ientation and that the Arab States of 
frica and the Middle East can dispute 
ith us the right of succession! The 
ng of Professor Barraclough’s re- 


‘aw 


@ 


interpretation of history certainly pre- 
pares one to listen with sympathy to 
Edward Atiyah’s closing words: 

“Is it too much to expect that the time 
has now come for two systems—Europe 
and the Arab world—to share the Mediter- 
ranean basin in a state of friendly partner- 
ship, neither encroaching upon the other, 
each occupying the countries which have 
unalterably become its own through the 
long operation of history, but exchanging 
all the benefits of good neighbourliness 
across the sea which belongs to them both.” 


All this is most certainly a stretching 
of the imagination. But Professor 
Barraclough is urgently concerned that 
we should not imagine that this re-inter- 
pretation is just an academic exercise. 

“A history”, he writes, “ which concen- 
trates on England and on the civilization of 
Western Europe may serve to harden our 
prejudices and fortify us in our belief in 
the superiority of our tradition and values ; 
but nothing is more calculated to get the 
portents wrong, to mislead and misinform 
us about the forces actually operative in the 
world in which we live: a world of which 
—as Dr. Toynbee has repeatedly em- 
phasized—the civilization of China, India 
and Islam are just as much a part of the 
historical heritage as the civilization of the 
West.” 

In a chapter dealing with European 
politics and the traditional European pre- 
occupation with the Balance of Power, 
there comes this very healthy jolt to the 
mind : 

“ May it not be that, in a couple of cen- 
turies, the war of 1939-1945 will appear 
not as the last in a long succession of 
successful struggles to prevent a European 
hegemony, but rather as the decisive con- 
flict in which Europe, committing suicide, 
surrendered mastery to the coloured 
peoples ?” 

Can we take it? Readjustment to 
realities involves readjustment to possi- 
bilities implicit in those realities. 

To the reader who here protests that 
the moral qualities of our Western Euro- 
pean civilization are being overlooked I 
would say “ship yourself anywhere you 
like East of Suez, or, perhaps, stop right 
there. And where you stop read these 
closing lines of Professor Barraclough 
taken from a chapter with the title— 
Is there a European Civilization?” : 

“What is obvious...is that our civiliza- 
tion has seen a stupendous technical pro- 
gress in all directions, quite without parallel 
No one would doubt that, at 
present, is the most characteristic 
distinguishing feature of European civiliza- 
tion, and if you were to ask an Indian or a 
Chinese, he would almost certainly pick it 
out immediately .as characteristically 
European. But equally certainly he would 
add that we do not seem to be masters of 
our technical ye ee and he might also 
express grave doubts how far our technical 


progress had on balance really benefited 
mankind—particularly the peoples in Asia 
and Africa, on whom we had imposed it. 
And there, without doubt, is the real 
problem. Bernard Shaw long ago pointed 
out that civilization is not simply a matter 
of the steam-engine and the electric tele- 
graph—or (we might now add) of the jet 
aeroplane and the hydrogen bomb. What 
really matters is something less tangible. 
It is the moral values a civilization expresses 
—if, indeed, it expresses any moral values 
at all—and its capacity for moral leader- 
ship. Have we the moral qualities essential 
for the proper use of our immense technical 
knowledge ? This is the standard by which, 
in the end, our civilization will be judged, 
and it will matter less what it is than how 
it acquits itself.” 


MIDDLE-EAST DIORAMA 


If what has been written so far has 
prompted a mood of self-questioning, at 


least in the minds of readers who are . 


Western-European and American, then 
we have begun to reach the point where 
we can enter imaginatively into what it 
meant to be an Egyptian or a Jordanian, 
a Syrian, an Iraqi, a Saudi Arabian or an 
Arab of North Africa when Colonel 
Nasser announced the nationalization of 
the Suez Canal Company. 


Unquestionably from their point of 
view the significance of his action was 
that he was serving public notice that 
the Middle East was going to assert its 
independence and exploit to the 
maximum its economic, political and 
strategic significance in the present un- 
easy truce in the power conflict of our 
time. Behind this protestation of in- 
dependence lies all the emotional drive 
of the Arab renaissance of the last thirty 
years. And with this must be seen the 
widespread effort to promote a revival 
of Islam as a religious force which can 
unite the Muslim peoples of the world in 
a political bloc able to negotiate from 
strength. 

The Arab lands are the heart of the 
Muslim world and any stirring there will 
be felt at the extremities in one form or 
another. When to this fact is added the 
Muslim view that “Church and State” 
are one and indivisible, and that it is in- 
tolerable for the “Church” of Islam to 
be under an “infidel State”, it is clear 
that the struggle for political indepen- 
dence will have religious overtones. 
There was nothing in the least incon- 
gruous when Colonel Nasser, in 
pamphlet The Philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion wrote: 

* Whine Pilgrimage (to Mecca) should be a 

political power. The forces of 
orld Teoria A to and follow its news ; 
as a regular political congress wherein the 
leaders of Muslim States, their Ait men, 
their pioneers in every field of knowledge, 


_ that he is an Israeli and that at te Gone is 


' ‘ 


their writers, their leading industrialists 
merchants and youth draw up in thig 
universal Islamic Parliament the main lines 
of policy for their countries and their 0: 
operation together until they meet again.” 
To dismiss that as political propaganda 
is to fail to see that it is also a religious 
vision. Colonel Nasser may prove to be 
an idol with feet of clay, no better anc 
no worse than other political leaders wha 
strut across the stage, speak their lines§ 
and disappear, soon to be forgotten. Bu 
the vision of just such an Islamic Parlia- 
ment of man is of the very stuff off 
religion and it does not disappear. If 
is an idea which holds the allegiance of 
millions from Dakar to Djakarta, and it 
can trace its history back to the days 
when Mohammed held court in Medina 
and united the warring tribes of Arabia. 


A by no means altogether sympathetic 
writer, W. Z. Laqueur, to whose very 
important book I must now refer you, 
says in Nationalism and Communism 
in the Middle East: 


“The Middle East is a world in urgent 
need of a universal message, and this goes, 
a fortiori, for the Middle-Eastern intelli- 
gentsia. The West has ‘been offering 
technical aid and Point Four loans, while 
Communism offers a new creed... technica 
aid is a poor substitute for the Holy Grail.” 


That is a glimpse at the obvious which’ 
all too many people in the West appear 
to find quite impossible to understand.} 


The reference to Laqueur’s book brings 
us to the point where it is very importan 
indeed to attempt an understanding of 
the present role of Communism in the 
Middle East and of the reaction to it of 
the Muslim mind. 


Laqueur’s thesis in brief is this. 
in the Middle East presents no barrier what-f 
ever to the advance of Communism. The 
intelligentsia have already, in large measure,}) 
abandoned any genuine adherence to Islamic 
faith. Their’Islamic practice is perfunctory. 
Into this intelligentsia Communism has made§ 
considerable inroads in every country. To} 
the present more or less unpopular regimes 
in the Middle East there is no effective 
democratic opposition capable of taking 
over the government. hen the regimes 
collapse, as, sooner or later, they will, the 
Communist cadres represent the only groups 
capable of taking authority. 

That is the thesis. No one who reads 
the book and studies its documentation on 
question that the conclusions are b 
most thorough research. Only with re 
to Iraq and his pessimistic conctusion 429 ab 
that State have reviewers found 
grounds to quarrel with his ray “Of t the 
Middle East. It may, of course, 


a sustained piece of propaganda. He is cer- 
tainly an Israeli citizen. But if it is 
propaganda it is very subtle. At no 

does he even hint that the logic of his argu- 


ent points toward increased material aid 
) Israel from the West. He sees the 
ww of Communism over the Middle 
st. And he is clear that the only power 
hich can outbid Communism is that 
ossessed by men who in some form or 
ther are pursuing the vision of the Holy 
tail, who possess the ability to enlist the 
lasses in that pursuit, and who are yet 
fise enough to know that poverty, mal- 
utrition and disease are bad material for 
e foundation of modern states. 


SLAM—A MOTION PICTURE 


Important as this analysis is, and 
mportant as it is to remember that 
Solonel Nasser may not be wholly un- 
ware of the advance of Communism in 
he Middle East: that, indeed, this 
wareness may have been part of his 
alculations in regard to his recent over- 
ures to Moscow: nevertheless the analysis 
annot just be accepted as it stands. 
balancing appraisal will, indeed, be 
ound in an article in The Middle East 
fournal (Spring, 1954) by Kenneth Cragg 
ntitled The Intellectual Impact of Com- 
munism upon Contemporary Islam. 
There is undeniably a new ferment in 
he world of Islam, a ferment to which 
e term revival can hardly be denied. 
Where this revival fits into the total 
picture of our world to-day it is not easy 
fo say. But to ignore it might well be 
lo prove every other calculation wrong. 
This revival of Islam can be traced to the 
influence of five men all born in the nine- 
teenth century, four of them before 1850. 
heir names are Sayyid Ahmed Khan, 
Sayyid Amir Ali, Muhammad Iqbal, Sayyid 
amal-Al-Din and Muhammad Abduh. All 
five, in spite of many differences, had this 
n common that they believed that Islam 
could be revived in such a way as to be a 
real spiritual force in the modern world. 
Of them all, the one with perhaps the pro- 
‘Oundest influence on the Muslim world as 
-whole was Muhammad Abduh. The aim 
which he set before him was to set the 
minds of Muslims free from the chains of 
elief in authority, and to rediscover their 
eligion as the first generation had under- 
tood it. It has been said of him that his 
shief contribution to the renaissance of 
Jam lay in his insistence on the principle 
lat “to modernize Islam and to attempt 
0 give it a new life was not to be guilty 
y! traying it, but to be loyal to it with 
he highest sense of responsibility ”. 
He was able to achieve what he did 
cause of his immense influence as a 
eacher in, and reformer of, the University 
Al-Azhar in Cairo: as the editor of 
veral newspapers: as Mufti of Egypt in 
lich capacity he was able to set in motion 
1e process of adjusting the Shariat (Islamic 
to the changing conditions of the 
rn world: as an author of many 
ooks: and as the friend of statesmen and 


T he first three of those mentioned above 


~ were all Indian Muslims, had all been in- 
fluenced by Christianity and within the 
Indian scene exercised a very considerable 
influence on Muslim opinion. It might be - 
hazarded that the sincere attempts that 
have been made by Pakistan in the stormy 
first years of its independence to combine 
devotion to Islam with the practice of 
liberal principles owes much to the con- 
tinuing influence of Sayyid Ahmed Khan, 
Sayyid Amir Ali, and Muhammad Iqbal. 

A fact of considerable importance is that 
this impulse in Indian Islam has taken 
vigorous active missionary, albeit heretical, 
form in the Ahmadiyya movement of which 
more in a moment. 

In addition to the influence of 
Muhammad Abduh, and the teacher who 
inspired him, Sayyid Jamal-Al-Din, it is 
possible to discern the following factors as 
operating towards the release of Muslim 
energies in the contemporary world. 

First, there is the fact that with inde- 
pendence the many Muslim countries 
now have their diplomatic representatives 
all over the world. These are supple- 
mented by trade missions. Students and 
business communities are widely dis- 
persed. As Bishop Kulandran of South 
India has remarked in a paper on “ the 
Renaissance of non-Christian religions ”, 
to which I am indebted for much of my 
information : 

“During these encounters they are able 
to sift the wheat from the chaff in their own 
religion. What may have seemed cardinal 
to Islam in Egypt or Syria may hardly 
appear to be as important in London, Paris, 
or Washington D.C. These men with inter- 
national contacts, while in a small minority 
in each country, are yet its most distin- 
guished and influential citizens.” 

Second, there is the growing influence 
of Pakistan and Indonesia. These are 
the two largest Muslim States in the 
world. In both, Islam has long been in 
intimate touch with other cultures and 
is free from some at least of the power 
of reactionary traditionalism which still 
operates so heavily in the Middle East. 

Third, there is-an increasing volume 
of well-produced literature both in 
magazine and book form which is 
designed to interpret Islam to the Western 
world. This effort in itself of necessity 
stimulates self-criticism and provides an 
incentive towards encouraging those 
liberalizing tendencies which are likely 
to commend Islam to peoples of other 
faiths and cultures. 

Fourth, there is the quite explicit 
effort to ensure the adequate instruction 
of Muslim youth in the history, faith 
and practice of Islam, an effort which 
finds expression in the increasing Insis- 
tence, in all the independent Muslim 
States, on the teaching of Islam to 
Muslim children in all schools without 
exception. 


Fifth, there is the missionary outreach 
of Islam. This follows, in part, the 
traditional pattern of steady infiltration 
where, as in some parts of Africa, the 
Muslim trader introduces a higher stand- 
ard of culture to a more primitive people, 
or as in other parts of Africa where 
Islam makes its appeal as being both 
more “indigenous” than Christianity 
and more accommodating to the natural 
tendencies of “ the average sensual man”. 
But it would be very wrong indeed to 
dismiss this advance of Islam as being 
due simply to its offering an easy way 
to be religious. A creed which can 
manage without expensive buildings, 
without a paid professional ministry, 
without the expensive paraphernalia of 
ecclesiastical organization, and which yet 
makes a real contribution to a man’s 


sense of dignity and worth as the member 


of a world-wide brotherhood, is a com- 
petitor that Christians would be foolish 
to despise. 

But that is not the whole story. Islam 
is not only advancing along traditional 
lines. The Ahmadiyya movement, 
originating in India, has paid Christianity 
the compliment of imitating its mission- 
ary methods. To-day this movement is 
sending out missionaries to many parts 
of the world, has a vigorous and imagi- 
natively planned community centre and 
headquarters in Pakistan, and a training 
centre for missionaries and propaganda 
at Woking in England. Something of its 
spirit, which should find an echo in many 
a Christian breast, may be gleaned 
from the following newspaper extract. 
Reported in The African Crescent, an 
Ahmadiyya paper published in Sierra 
Leone in March 1956, was the following 
appeal from the head of the Ahmadiyya 
Community made during a _ recent 
gathering at Karachi, 

“We need men to take it upon them- 
selves to spread in the world and preach 
the message of Islam everywhere. Do you 
think that if you pay contributions here the 
people of America will become Muslims 
themselves ? It is not possible. Somebody 
has to go to them and preach. The number 
of the missionaries that are already in the 
field is not enough. I am thinking of asking 
every Ahmadi family to dedicate one mem- 
ber of their family for the service of 
Islam...That is the only way. of per- 
meg this work of the propagation of 
slam. 


In passing it may be noted that Muslims 
do not seem to be either ashamed of, 
or afraid to use, the word “ missionary ” my 

West Africa is certainly one of the 
areas in which Islam is making the most 
spectacular advances. An article in 
West Africa last year from the pen of 
Dr. Parrinder of the University College, 


Ibadan, contained the following par: 
graph. Referring to Nigeria he said: } 

“To get some idea of the strength of hf 
Muslim revival one should look at thf 
villages, which are always the most conse 
ative and change to new religions late 
than the towns. The Resident of Ilorii 
Province, who is fully alive to the sign 
ficance of the changing situation and t 
whom we owe much of our informatior 
has recently made a very careful survey of 
villages near Ilorin. In three samplg 
villages in 1930 there were 48 per cen 
Muslims, 48 per cent Pagans and 4 per cer 
Christians. In 1954 in the same village 
there were 80 per cent Muslims, 12 per cen 
Pagans and 8 per cent Christians.” 

The same article described one of thi 
missionary orders of Islam founded b 
an Algerian Muslim, Ahmad-Al-Tijar 
who died in 1815. 


Dr. Parrinder writes of this order: 


“ The Tijaniyya is essentially a missionar: 
order, and its attraction is that it has 
simple ritual and few obligations. Membe 
meet on Friday afternoons to perform 
litany. They sit in a circle and recite thi 
litany a number of times in a low voice 
The order gives special emphasis to th 
need for intercessors between God and mar 
These intercessors are Al-Tijani himself an’ 
his successors. The leaders and preacher 
initiate new members by explaining the wa 
giving a book of rules, and ordering regul 
recitations. — 

“In North Africa in the past th 
Tijaniyya movement taught submission té 
established government and refused to takt 
part in the Sacred war: the latter wa 
explained as war against sin in oneself 


ee 


it combines mystical teaching with a libera 
outlook. Its importance in Nigeria is it 
keen missionary fervour.” 
If you want a good parallel read the 
story of the missionary expansion © 
Christianity in Europe from Patrick te 
Boniface. — 

Islam is not only advancing with 
missionary zeal in West Africa. Here 
are some extracts from recent letters 
from three of our C.M.S. missionaries ir 
East Africa. 


One writes from Kenya: 
“The Muslims are making Africa the 
of their greatest missiona 
activity, and new mosques may be seen it 
many towns, even far inland. The mos 
active sect of Muslims here are followe 
of the Aga Khan...This sect is ve 
wealthy, organized on an All-Africa basis 
and is very strong on all rm ee! socks | 
service for their people. They h many 
fine schools, some nonptials and nies anc 
clubs, and are very public-spirited.” 


Another, also from Kenya, gives 
picture of the same Muslim Sect: 


“About 500 yards down the road.. 
is another newly opened place of worship 
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..It is an enormous mosque. Around 
are new blocks of flats. They contain 
o fewer than 168 family flats, and they are 
he property of and inhabitable only by 
vembers of the Aga Khan’s community. 
ne of their leaders who took me round 
uid that the old Mosque (a mammoth 
uilding) is no longer able to accommodate 
he community...” 

The third reports from Uganda: 
“There has, undoubtedly, been a big 
nerease of Muslim adherents during the 
ast five years. When I came in 1949 there 
vere nine aided Muslim schools in Bugishu- 
ukedi: there are now over fifty. Mostly 
mall, it is true, but all eager to expand as 
oon as teachers are available.” 


Islam is most certainly “on the 
narch”. Laqueur’s analysis does not 
over all the facts, perhaps not even the 
most important ones. It would be possi- 
jle, and not wholly inaccurate, to paint 
2 somewhat dismal picture of the state 
of Christianity in the traditional heart- 
ands of Western Europe. We take com- 
fort, perhaps over-easily, from advance 
on the periphery, though on Professor 
arraclough’s argument we are fully en- 
fitled to do so. The Muslim under the 
strictures of Laqueur can do the same. 


There is some evidence for the fact that 
in the Muslim Emirates of Northern Nigeria 
here is considerable Egyptian influence. 
n independent Northern Nigeria might 
yell find its natural affiliation in that direc- 
jon. We shall see. Meanwhile the 
Egyptian broadcasts are heard all over East 
Africa. Colonel Nasser is the leader of an 
ndependent nation. He is impatient with 
the West. He is a Muslim. There is no 
reason to think that, in due course, his 
uuccessor will not have the same attributes. 

doubt if Colonel Nasser’s action in 
nationalizing the Suez Canal Company was 
jiewed with any misgiving by his fellow 
Muslims. That fact may yet be important. 
- argues at least that we should try to 
understand what it means in the modern 
world to be Muslim, nationalist and inde- 


pendent. 
"HE BURNING BUSH 

Meanwhile the Christian has his con- 
inuing responsibility to present Christ 
to everyone and amongst others to the 
Muslim who is both nationalist and in- 
lependent. Now if the foregoing pages 
save indicated anything they have surely 
ndicated the fact that the Christian 
ypproach to the world of Islam and to 
ndividual Muslims must be based on a 
horough and sympathetic understanding 
how that world and those Muslims 
iink and feel. 
It is disconcerting to read in the May 
156 number of the Near East Christian 
‘oui News Bulletin this quotation 
rom something Miss Constance Padwick 
in 1938: 

here has been communication... on 


. 


matters of government, the market, the 
weather and the crops: but in religious 
matters practically no intercommunication. 
We are therefore faced with the fact that 
the religious Arabic of Islam and the 
religious Arabic of Christianity have become 
two languages. And this dichotomy is the 
more confusing because to a great extent 
both use the same vocabulary, with mean- 
ings that have grown further and further 
apart.”— 

to which this comment is added: “ What 
Miss Constance Padwick wrote in 1938 
is still sadly true”. 

If that is the case, and there is 
altogether too much evidence that it is so, 
then we who are engaged in the Christian 
Mission towards the world of Islam have 
a tremendous task to perform and a 
most difficult one. It can perhaps be 
illustrated from the remark of a Christian 
in East Germany confronting Com- 
munism. As he said: “It is useless to 
shout arguments through the window”. 
The Christian has to remember that the 
Communist also is a man, and must go 
to him, to talk with him face to face as 
with a friend. The same applies to the 
Muslim. It is my hope, in a later 
number of this NEws-LETTER to show 
how this approach to the Muslim is 
being explored to-day. This exploration 
is full of challenge and hope for the 
Christian Mission. One of the leaders 
in this enterprise has recently written: 

““We do not well to present the Gospel 
as a kind of competition of views about 
God, a doctrinal alternative the relevance 
of which is not clear. Rather we must meet 
people in situations and relate ourselves 
to other faiths as they are involved with 
us in common human situations. Let the 
questions to which Christianity is the 
answer frame themselves out of the stuff 
of life rather than out of the stuff of con- 
troversy. Let us think of ourselves not so 
much as those who have a case to prove 
but as those who have their fellows to save, 
who do not assert so much that the 
Trinitarian view of God is right but pro- 
claim what it means*that God is God.” 

In this News-Letrer I have said 
nothing about the Church in the Middle 
East. I have sought rather to attempt 
to give a somewhat wider frame of 
reference to the crisis in the Suez Canal 
than will always have been presented. 
On August 2, the Highway Press pub- 
lished a book by the Reverend C. S. 
Milford, West Asia Secretary of C.M.S., 
describing his recent tour of this area, 
under the title The Middle East—Bridge 
or Barrier? Brief, with photographs, 
and excitingly written, this book is more 
than a travelogue. It shows the life on 
both sides of the Suez Canal and where 
the Christian Church comes into It. 
Obviously there are omissions. One, the 
absence of more than a slight reference 


to Israel, would be serious if this little 
book was read as other than a sketch of 
the independent Muslim States of the 
Middle East. The author was however 
wise, considering the compass of the 
book, to refrain from saying anything on 
a subject which to treat briefly would 
have been nothing less than irresponsible. 


Be sure to get this book at once. 


This News-LeTTrer also has said 
nothing about Israel, except very in- 
directly indeed. This has been quite 
deliberate. I have been concerned in it 
with the nature of Islam to-day and what 
its renaissance means for the Christian 
Mission of our time. The Christian 
Mission to the Jews is a related theme 
but it demands separate treatment. Let 
me at least make this measure of re- 
cognition of that fact by quoting, in clos- 


ing, some words of the Rabbi Joshua ben: 
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GOING FORWARD 
are you with us ? 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
+*The Middle East—Bridge or Barrier?, by C. S. Milford. 


post 4s. 10d. 


Karha. They speak straight into e 
spiritual situation whether of the worl 
of Islam, of Judaism, or of Christianity 
They are relevant to ‘the Suez Canal an 
Tel Aviv, to London and Paris, Washing 
ton and Moscow. 

A heathen once asked Rabbi Joshua be 
Karha: why did God speak to Moses oe 
the thorn bush? Rabbi Joshua replied 
If he had spoken from a carob tree or fron 
a sycamore, you would have asked me | 
same question. But so as not to dismis 
you without an answer, God spoke fro 
the thorn bush to teach you that there 
no place where the Shekinah is not, na 
even a thorn bush. 


Your sincere friend, 


OAV 


E - General Secretar. 
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(Highway Press, 1956.) 4s. 6d., t 


t*The Arabs, by Edward Atiyah. (Pelican Books, 1955.) 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 10d. 


+*History in a yhonwieg World, by G. Barraclough. 


by post 19s. 


t*Communism oy Nationalism in the Middle East, by Walter Z. Laqueur. 


(Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1956.) 18s 
(Routledge 


Kegan Paul, 1956.) 32s., by post 33s. 4d 


Wingate of the Sudan, by Ronald Wingate. 


(John Murray, 1955.) 21s., by post 22s. 


The chapters dealing with Sir Reginald Wingate’s High Commissionership in Egypt 
as good a clue to the mind of the modern Egyptian in his attitude to Britain as ar 


source I know. 


* Obtainable from C.M.S. Publishing Department. 


+t May be borrowed from CMS.1 bre 


In the June number of the News-Letter, referines was made to two hb fa 


the Buddhist revival in Ceylon. 


These two books “ Revolt in the Temple” p< Ty 


Betrayal of Buddhism” may now be borrowed from the C.M.S. Library. ad 


